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Pee. C’T LON 


More than a century of archaeological excavation in Iraq, the ancient 
Mesopotamia, with its twin rivers the Euphrates and Tigris, has shown 
that in this area lies the cradle of civilization and the home of the earliest 
writing. One of the most typical finds connected with the art of writing 
is the cylinder seal, a small and distinctive object, often engraved with 
a peculiar design. In a vivid and direct manner these seals reveal a remark- 
able glyptic art which flourished in the ancient Near East from the fourth 
millennium B.c. down to the end of the Persian Empire in the fourth 
century e.c. Through the medium of these same seals it is possible 
to view something of the people of those days, from the details of dress 
to their religious ideas expressed in the symbols they used. At periods 
when other evidence is lacking these small objects are an indispensable 
witness to their developing thoughts. 
The photographs of the seal impressions presented in this book were 
made and selected by the Forman brothers from the collection of engraved 
7 seals in the British Museum. Particularly interesting are the examples of 


the earliest and latest periods when fine seals were often executed. Since 
more than two-thirds of the cylinder seals presented in this volume are 
published for the first time, it 1s hoped that this book may both prove 
a ptimary source for the study of this rich collection of seals and at the 
same time serve as an introduction to the subject. 

Already before the invention of writing (c. 3300 B.c.) man had sought 
a means of safeguarding and identifying his personal possessions and he 
found it in the small engraved stone cylinder which by its form was 
especially suited for making impressions on the soft clay. For clay was 
the basic material from which everyday objects, like pottery, utensils and 
writing materials, were made in the earlier levels of civilization so far 
traced in Mesopotamia. At this time the seal was used primarily as a mark 
of ownership. It was impressed on the soft clay surface which covered 
the cloth or matting masking the openings of jars, baskets, sacks, leather 
bags or bottles. In this way it would be impossible to tamper with the 
contents without breaking the seal. The oldest inscribed clay tablets from 
Babylonia already bear impressions of engraved cylinder seals. The cyl- 
inder form was excellent for rolling over a wide surface and, accordingly, 
its use was borrowed in the third millennium even by Egypt. But since 
the common writing material there was papyrus, it was not so well 
adapted to the cylinder and for sealing documents the Egyptians pre- 
ferred a stamp seal, in scaraboid form. 

Wherever the Sumerians carried their Mesopotamian culture and the 
wedge-shaped, or cuneiform, script with which they wrote they spread 
the use of the cylinder seal throughout the Near East. Thus in the late 
fourth and early third millennia B.c. seals are found as far afield as Ana- 
tolia, Iran, Syria and Palestine. Hundreds of seals have been recovered 


from excavations in these countries alone. The greatest number, however, 
have been found by natives in and around the ruin-mounds (the Arabic 
tell) which mark the site of earlier occupations, especially in Iraq. 
A glance at the map following the text will show the wide range of these 
discoveries. For almost 3,000 years, as we have said, the seals provide 
us with important source material for a study of the history of art in 
these lands. Often they are in sufficient numbers to compensate for the 
loss of larger monuments, but even in the later classical periods, when 
representational art survives in the larger reliefs or murals which decorate 
the royal palaces, the seals reproduce in miniature scenes and objects 
otherwise only partially known. The majority of the seals show religious 
scenes and many symbols or ideas can be clearly traced throughout the 
changing styles of successive periods. 

In this book each seal is shown in its actual size, with an enlargement 
on the facing page to bring out detail. 





There are periods of remarkably fine engraving within the long history 
of Western Asiatic seals. The Akkadian (Nos. 27—38) and the late Assyri- 
an and Achaemenian modelled style seals (Nos. 66—74; 99—117) are 
good examples of the more skilful work of the seal-cutter. In all periods 
good and bad craftsmanship are to be found; sometimes a phase marked 
by a universal decadence follows a time when the work is generally of 
high standard; thus the Jemdet Nasr seals show a decline from the initial 
artistry of the preceding Uruk period. These periods are named after 
the ancient sites from which characteristic examples have been excavated 
(e.g. Uruk), or after the historical or cultural phases now known from 
the examination of several sites of a comparable antiquity. More than 
6,000 cylinder seals from the ancient Near East have been published, 
some from well defined and stratified sites such as Ur; Eshnunna and 
Khafaji on the Diyala River; and the ancient Assyrian military capital 
of Kalhu, the Biblical Calah (modern Nimrud); the majority, however, 
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are in public or private collections with little known of their previous 
history. Many more thousands of cylinder seals are known only from the 
impressions they have left on the clay documents recovered from other 
ancient sites (e.g. Larsa, Nuzi, and Alalakh). The chronology of these 
texts is easier to ascertain since many are dated; as a result, the general 
dating of the seals is now undisputed. It is, however, still often very 
difficult to decide the exact period or even countty of origin of some 
seals, especially those that come from the regions bordering on Mesopo- 
tamia where they were subject to a number of alien influences. 

This list may help the reader to follow the historical development 
of the cylinder seal. It will serve as a guide to the classification of the seals 
adopted in the pages which follow: 

















x. | Descripti 
ene ee Bomernes ee Approx esctiption| 1 Nos. 
or including dates B.C. page 
Protoliterate Uruk or Early 
Period | Protoliterate 
(1—3); 
| Jemdet Nasr or 
Late Protoliterate 
(4—9) 3 §0O—3000 20 I—9 
Early Dynastic § ‘Royal Graves at Ur’ 3000—2340 23 IO —26 
Akkadian | Proto-Imperial 
| Period or Dynasty 
| of Agade 2340—2180 26 27—39 






































eiieceta: 
Meese SOBER: eA Approx escap Hon Noe 
or including dates B.C. page 

Ur Ill 3rd Dynasty of Ur; 

Sumerian Renaissance ; 

Post-Akkad; (Isin- 

Larsa not included here) 2180—1800 29 40—42 
Old Ist eee of Babylon. 1800-1600. 31 AG 
Babylonian Period of ‘Hammurabi’ | 
Peripheral Syrian, Old Babylonian 
Styles Peripheral, Early Syrian, 

Rarly 2nd millennium 

(46—9); Mitannian, 

Late Syrian, 

By Titers; 

(Levant) Late 2nd mill., 

Hurrian, Cypriot 

(50—4) ; Kassite, 

E. Tigris (5 5—8) I900—1700 33 47—358 
Middle Assyrian 1300—1000 36 61—62 
Neo-Assyrian Late Assyrian 1000—612 | 59—6o 

38 

Neo-Babylonian ‘Chaldean’ | 612—539 66—08 
Achaemenian Persian § JO—330 43 99—117 
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Cylinder seals are mentioned in many contemporary documents, as would 
be expected of an article in constant daily use. The most common use of 
a seal was to seal goods, attest documents or even to impress an early 
form of trade mark — as on pottery before firing, as was practised in the 
Early Dynastic Period, at Susa and for many centuries in Syria and Pal- 
estine. Since the seal was a common but personal possession it was early 
assumed to have a magical significance and was used as an amulet or 
talisman. A Babylonian ritual text of the seventeenth century B.c. relates 
the procedure, involving the use of a seal, to be followed in the event of 
a specific, but at present unidentified, sickness. Indeed, symbolic reference 
to the use of the seal is found in literature of all periods. ‘Like a seal may 
my sins be torn away’ (Old Babylonian prayer). ‘It is turned as clay under 
the seal’ (Job XX XVIII. 14). The seal seems also to have played a part in 
certain community rites, especially in the annual New Year Festival when 
the kings of Babylonia and Assyria sought the divine blessing and prosperity 


for themselves and their peoples and the gods in solemn assembly decreed 
their destiny for the following year. Large seals inscribed with the names 
of gods and kings have been found in the main temple at Babylon, and 
impressions of royal and divine seals found on religious covenants. 

The ancient peoples of the Near East thought of every object as having 
a particular ‘living’ significance and applied this view to the types of 
stone from which the seals wete cut. Lists of ‘lucky and unlucky stones’ 
dating back to the seventeenth century B.c. have been discovered. One 
text explains something of their significance. 


. a seal of haematite [portends] that a man will lose what he has acquired. 

. a seal of lapis lazuli [portends] that he shall have power ; his god shall rejoice over him. 
. a seal of rock crystal [portends] that he shall enlarge his profits, his reputation 
shall be good. 

. a seal of chalcedony [portends] that he shall walk with joyful heart. 

. a seal of green marble [portends] that favour upon favour shall be bestowed upon 
him [till he come] to the grave. 
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It will be seen from the captions accompanying the illustrations that the 
type of stones used for the seal cylinders tends to follow a varying popu- 
larity. For example, haematite, an iron ore (the Babylonian aban shadi, 
‘the mountain stone’), predominates in the Old Babylonian period and 
chalcedony in the late Assyrian times and thereafter. There are, however, 
also periods, as the Akkadian, when variety was the custom, or the Kassite 
when colourful stones like jasper and breccia predominate. In every age 
exceptions to the general trend can be found so that the material alone 
is no trustworthy guide to the age of a seal. Normally the seal-cutter 
used stones which were easily available, save perhaps for the rarer lapis 
lazuli imported from Persia, Afghanistan or India and the shells brought 
inland from the Persian Gulf. 

Metal was in use in Ancient Iraq throughout the period in which these 
seals were made, hence the cutting and shaping of the cylinders presented 
few inherent difficulties. The technique used in their engraving can be 
traced, at least in part, from the seals themselves. In its earliest form the 


cylinder was provided with a protruding knob or cap, cut or inserted 
in the top, often perforated for suspension. This was soon replaced by 
the simpler process of boring lengthwise through the cylinder from each 
end, thus making an axial hole whereby the seal could be threaded and 
worn round the neck or wrist or mounted on a pin. Traces of a bronze 
pin can still be seen in the boring of No. 62. The contents of an ancient 
seal-cutter’s shop at Mallia in Crete seem to show that these holes were 
cut before the seal was engraved. 

A pot, full of finished and unfinished seals and ornaments and unworked 
pieces of metal, was found in a house of the Akkadian period at Eshnunna 
(Tell Asmar). In it were also some small instruments belonging to the 
stone-cutter, or engraver (purgqullu), whose flourishing trade is reflected 
in texts from this time onwards. The tools included a small copper chisel, 
two pointed copper gravers, a whetstone and a borer, with spatula-shaped 
edge, for use with a bow-drill, Emery was used as an abrasive. From the 
Old Babylonian period and onwards instruments with a circular cutting 
edge were used for making circles and, by joining a number of circles, 
for graving a line. 
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With the discovery of writing appearing on the earliest clay documents 
inscribed in the cuneiform script c. 3300 B.C. it is to be expected that 
some owners would further distinguish their personal seals by the inclu- 
sion of their name engraved in reverse so that the writing would be legible 
from the impression. Such inscriptions begin to appear in the middle 
of the Early Dynastic period. Soon afterwards the owner’s title or rank 
and his father’s name were added and by the Akkadian period a panel 
or space was often left by the seal-cutter, above a heraldic device of a pair 
of animals, in which the name could be added at the purchaser’s request 
(ce. g. 30, 33). About this time a declaration of loyalty to a god or king 
was sometimes added —- ‘to x... y is thy servant’ — the text being 
arranged as follows: 


the name of a god or ruler; the owner’s name; the father’s name; 


owner’s title. 


No. 40 is a good example of this from the following (Ur IIT) period. 
Apart from the above method of inscribing legends in reverse, from the 
Ur III period inscriptions are also found directly cut, with the result that 


the writing appears in reverse on the impression. Some of these seals 
seem to be votive offerings made to a temple. With the Old Babylonian 
period, the limited repertory has the result that the scenes on many seals 
are identical and required an inscription in order specifically to identify 
the possessor. This was commonly given in the order, ownet’s name, 
father’s name (and sometimes ownet’s title), and finally, the name of his 
protective deity. These inscriptions were added on the seal at the time 
of purchase and usually bear no relation to the scene and figures (see 
p. 32). This form of inscription continued into Kassite times when the 
inscription became so elaborate as to cover the major part of the seal’s 
surface. Long invocations or prayers follow the pattern set in the Ur III 
period. Another tradition, however, ousts the inscription by filling in 
spaces between the main scene with symbols. This is particularly common 
in peripheral Old Babylonian styles. Alternatively the inscription is re- 
duced to a short invocation to a pair of deities such as ‘O Shamash, O 
Aya (cf. 41). 

The finely engraved Assyrian seals, when inscribed, sometimes follow 
the Old Babylonian traditional form of legend but with the inscription 
freely interspersed within or bordering on the scene (69). Since an in- 
scription may indicate the ownership of the seal as an object, apart from 
being part of a legend intended to be read from, rather than to aid the 
identification of, the impression, some seals ate directly inscribed as 
Property Of. .5(63,.09). Aiterethe tenth ecenturyw ey Gumtnc mlcyeennd 
simpler alphabetic script applied to the Aramaic language begins to appear 
alongside the more cumbrous cuneiform script used for Assyrian (98). 
In the Neo-Babylonian and later periods the Aramaic script predominates 
in the few inscribed cylinder seals. The magnificent royal seal of Darius, 
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with the king’s name and title in cuneiform script using the three lan- 
guages, Old Persian, Babylonian and Elamite, is an exception (100). 

Other details are best discussed in the summary of the distinctive stylistic 
phases in the history of the cylinder seal which follows. 





The main centres of population were situated by the great rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates or near the Persian Gulf. Each principal city ruled the 
surrounding area, the major part of the land being leased by the temple 
which also housed or controlled many of the emergent industrial enter- 
prises. The early part of this long phase is known as the Uruk period 
from the dated finds made during the excavations of the ancient city of 
that name, the modern Warka (Biblical Erech). These finds show a remark- 
ably high quality of craftsmanship, especially as there is nothing in the 
previous cultural period (named Al Ubaid after the excavation at the site 
near Ur) which would hint at any gradual development which might 
account for the variety of motifs and designs which now appear. At this 
time (c. 3300 B.c.), both writing and the cylinder make their first ap- 
pearance in Southern Mesopotamia. 

In the seals animals are modelled, the artist concentrating on the actual 
form, though paying attention also to linear details such as the eyes and 
nose (1). Deep hollows, creating in the impression effects in high relief, 
are made with the drill, the traces of which are mainly effaced by working 
over with a pointed instrument. The whole surface is spanned with a 
single scene, hence perhaps the spread attitude of the falling lion (1). 
The commonest scenes are of animals: bulls, lions, sheep and goats, 


JUUSHS TEMG RIO TEI e di ts URSIN OD) 
Before c. 3000 B.C. (Ill. 1—9) 
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sometimes shown in herds, but all showh as vigorous creatures. One 
school of thought interprets these animals, with the snakes and plants 
which also appear, as depicting the regenerative forces of nature. They 
thus connect them with the god Tammuz (later known to the Greeks 
as Adonis) whose resurrection or release from the underworld, according 
to legend, revived dying nature and the hopes of mankind. But it is not 
possible, as some would do, to interpret all such scenes as religious in 
origin or intent. Historical and secular episodes are also found. The latter 
is well illustrated by the ox or bull dragging its traces and mounted by what 
must be a child (2). The scenes of combat and the instances of herdsmen 
defending their charges against attack probably have no specific allusion. 
The human form, with the head in profile and the body in three-quarter 
view, is less happily rendered than that of animals. As the period progresses 
the increased use of the borer, a mark of the decline of the best Uruk style, 
can be seen in the emphasized shoulders of the figures in No. 2. That 
the men are bareheaded does not, as later, necessarily denote that they 
are priests. 

No. 3 shows a pigtailed female squatting on a couch with hands raised 
in worship towards a temple beside which stand the symbols of the god- 
dess Inanna, possibly representing a tasselled gatepost. The temple is the 
typical reed-hut which is still built to-day by the Arabs inhabiting the 
marshes of southern Iraq. The water-pot with high shoulders is character- 
istic of the pottery found in excavations in levels of the early Uruk peri- 
od. This seal is of special interest since a degenerate version of this 
squatting figure, composed of a series of drill holes, is a common motif 
in the subsequent period. A noteworthy feature of this first phase is the 
wide variety both of subject and treatment from which is developed 


almost every form of glyptic art as it later flourished in Mesopotamia. 
It is then all the more surprising to find that the next phase — the late 
Protoliterate or Jemdet Nasr — is marked by a decline in quality (4—9). 

The excavation of Jemdet Nasr, east of Kish and Babylon, demonstrat- 
ed that towards the end of the fourth millennium the increasing use of 
writing (shown by large quantities of clay tablets found) required the 
manufacture of more seals with a consequent loss of care in their exe- 
cution. Early legends like the Sumerian tale of Enmerkar, king of Erech, 
and The Lord of Aratta emphasize the trade now developing between 
the cities of the plain and their neighbours in the eastern hills. Seals of 
this period are found as far afield as Egypt, Anatolia, and Persia. Al- 
though, in general, only poor and roughly cut copies of the earlier styles 
(e.g. the pigtailed woman [3] or the rows of animals [5]) are known from 
the Jemdet Nasr period, towards its end an innovation is found. This 
is the development of purely decorative designs, void of meaning, made 
by the repetition of what were originally pictorial scenes. This same 
process occurs in other fields of prehistoric art. Tall elongated cylinders 
of glazed steatite are covered with a symmetrical pattern. These designs 
were developed from earlier motifs such as the file of animals (6). This can 
be seen especially in the deeply cut seal (9) in which the horns of the animals 
advancing to the left merge into a design which fills all available space. 
Similarly the circles and wedges (7) and the ‘eye’ symbol (8) are found 
in the more graphic seals of the earlier period. The whole surface is 
covered with pleasing patterns among which are the stylized tree and the 
distinctive ‘Maltese’-type cross which will recur in the later art (7, cf. 56). 
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c. 3000—2340 B.C. (Ill. 1o—26) 





By the end of the Protoliterate period Mesopotamia was densely populated 
and excavations in the cities by the Diyala River and at Ur have produced 
seals of the subsequent period in great quantity. Thus the artistic revival 
characteristic of the beginning of this Early Dynastic Period can be ex- 
amined in detail. 

The first phase (Early Dynastic I) does not show any attempt to 
enrich the subject matter. The kneeling goats (10) now form a brocade 
pattern by their repetitive arrangement and the addition of the recurrent 
plants. This impression is usually enhanced by interspersing the animals, 
drawn in simple lines, with fishes, birds, stars, plants or lozenges (11, 13). 
The subject matter is of less importance than the stylistic principle which 
concentrates on the production of an even density of design to produce 
an aesthetically satisfying frieze. This treatment is especially well suited 
to the tall slender seals which had earlier been used for the geometric 
patterns (12, cf. 7—8). The restricted surface encouraged the cutter to 
concentrate on his main subject, usually goats, stags and rams, because 
of their curving horns or their relation to the earlier ‘cattle and byre’ 

23 theme and then to fill in the background with the smaller objects. Human 


figures are rarely depicted. The whole effect enabled the seal to be rolled 
ovet a vatying length of surface and yet to make a coherent impres- 
sion. There is a variety of treatment. The animals are sometimes given 
substance in their bodies, though mote often they ate reduced to a number 
of lines (12), and in this they may be reminiscent of the finer Uruk style (1). 

The intermediate phase (Early Dynastic II) continued the trends of the 
first. Figures, made by deep linear incisions, now fill the entire height 
of the seal regardless of whether they stand or sit (14). The principal 
themes are contests in which heroes and animals form a frieze (15—16) 
and secular and religious scenes, of which the banquet on No. 2; is a later 
example. Humans are sometimes given bird-like heads. This disregard for 
reality is combined with a strong imagination which, however, does not 
upset the balance of the repeating pattern which persists from the earlier 
period. In the present state of knowledge, it is profitless to attempt to 
identify the various figures. For long it has been customary to identify 
the bull-man with Enkidu the friend of Gilgamesh, ruler of Erech who is 
shown as a nude with beard and curls. The allusion might be to their 
first encounter in combat described in the Sumerian Epic of Gilgamesh; 
but there is little to support this theory. It may be safer to consider them 
as but a continuation of the earlier theme of the guardian defending the 
flock from attack. 

With the last phase (Early Dynastic IJ) the principal subject remains 
the same but the treatment differs. The contest frieze is now composed 
of animals whose bodies, often crossed, are shown as more uptight, 
broader and more carefully executed than their predecessors. By deeper 
cutting these figures appear in bas-relief modelled in a way which some- 
times betrays a modification of the linear style (17). There is a greater 
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variety of heroes among whom the nude, bearded hero (‘Gilgamesh’) 
with stiff curls, and what appears to be a feathered headdress, attacks 
different kinds of animals. His dagger is usually, but not invariably, aimed 
at the vital point between the shoulder-blades. The long-haired bull-man 
(“Enkidu’) and, sometimes, the unidentified ‘hero’ are shown fullfaced (19). 
Space is sometimes left, as mentioned above, for the insertion of an in- 
scription at the request of the purchaser. 

In another type of frieze the eagle, sometimes lion-headed, with out- 
spread wings, appears as the central figure (21—4). This creature may 
represent the god Imdugud known from the contemporary Ninhursag 
reliefs from Al Ubaid. The eagle is a precursor of the winged disk, the com- 
mon emblem of the sun-god (see also 55, 60, 69, 100). This is well shown 
here, its divinity emphasized by the man and animals who kneel before 
the eagle. The tree, sometimes designated the ‘sacred tree’ or ‘tree of life’, 
also now appears for the first time standing on a mountain (21—2z, cf. 32). 

The older theme of the file of animals still recurs, most frequently in the 
lower register of designs but sometimes in the upper also. The commonest 
religious scene is the ritual banquet, a theme known from votive temple 
plaques and the “Mosaic Standard’ from the ‘Royal’ graves at Ur, dated 
to the end of this Early Dynastic period. One or more of the participants 
wearing the woollen fringed skirt or kaunakes drink beer through long 
pipes from a large vessel placed on the ground. No. 25 combines this 
with the ritual introduction of a worshipper to a seated deity, whose 
importance is shown by the larger scale of the figure. No. 26 shows, 
combined with the combat scene, the adoration of the seated god, whose 
divinity is expressed by the double horned headdress. The feather-like 
hat or hair should be compared with No. 19. 





Towards the end of the third millennium B.c. the Semitic elements in the 
population of southern Mesopotamia gradually came to dominate their 
more numerous Sumerian neighbours. Under Sargon of Akkad (or Agade) 
Semite rule extended its military and economic hold over a wide area. 
That vigorous king led expeditions into Assyria, Syria and southern Ana- 
tolia which opened up trade routes and carried along with them the expand- 
ing influence of Babylonian culture. The inscriptions on seals reflect an 
increased use of the Semitic (Old Akkadian) dialects; moreover, some 
persons named in the seal inscriptions are also mentioned in contemporary 
dateable documents. This evidence, with the finding of larger numbers of 
seals of the period in excavations, serves as a reliable check to the histori- 
cal setting of this group. Another development reflected in the seals is 
the apparent increase in the influence of the sun-god, whose tepresenta- 
tion gradually ousts many of the older chthonic deities. 

The most distinctive change, however, occurs in the cutting of the seals. 
The relief of the Early Dynastic period, developed out of a linear style, 
is now displaced by a bolder relief in which the figures are wholly modelled. 
Emphasis on physical reality once more displaces the impressionistic phase. 


TaN od ee IBN LN IN| 
c. 2340—2180 B.C. (Ill. 27—39) 
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Attention is paid to the hair and to the muscular and skeletal structure of 
humans and animals. The resultant broader and fuller figures required 
greater space; accordingly the contest frieze, which continues from the 
previous period (27), is gradually broken up into groups. In these the 
various elements are either connected, as by the crossed lions (28), or 
divided into contestants shown as separate groups (z9—31) or pairs 
(32—5). Simultaneously there is a trend towards the antithetical or heraldic 
group, in which the central place is taken by the inscription (31 may 
be purely incidental to the rolling), or by an object such as the tree on 
the mountain (32) or by the small human figure of No. 33. The latter 
previously appeared as the defending hero and may be the archetype 
of the oft recurring ‘god with mace’ of the stereotyped Old Babylonian 
scenes (43, 45). The inscriptions now begin to take a significant but natural 
place in the composition. The realism deals hardly with the composite 
monsters, who gradually disappear since they now appear ludicrous. This 
leaves only the bearded hero and bull-man (‘Gilgamesh’ and ‘Enkidu’) 
whose enlarged bodies go well with their increased statures (32). Charac- 
teristic of this period are the lion’s head seen as if from above (27, 28, 
30, 31), though this position is not invariable; the flat cap (29, 31, 33), 
and the unusual angle at which the hero’s arm is poised during the struggle 
(32, 33, 34, 38). 

Other subjects, not all represented in the present volume, include 
battles between gods, perhaps seen in the struggle between Gilgamesh 
and the Bull of Heaven (35); the sun-god from whose shoulders emerge 
the sun’s rays (29); the water-god with streams flowing from his body (36) ; 
gods of vegetation and the elements and the winged gate of heaven. 
No. 36 is a good example of the myth in which the bird-man (Zu) is 


arraigned before Ea, the god of the Deep, for his attempt to usurp the 
authority of the supreme Enlil by stealing the ‘tablet of destiny’ upon 
which was inscribed the fates of all gods and man. In this scene the god 
with the plough over his shoulder is no doubt one of the vegetation 
deities injured by the theft. The herds led from the byre and the prepara- 
tion for the feast (37) may be connected with the legend of Etana—a hero 
who failed to ascend to the highest heaven clinging to the neck of an 
eagle, but later appears to have become a noble benefactor of mankind. 
The rare picture of domestic life in which a child sits on his mother’s lap 
(38) may belong to later times when recut or rougher imitations of seals 
of this period are found (39). 
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The period of prosperity and high culture enjoyed in Babylonia under 
the Akkadian dynasty was interrupted, as often in the long history of that 
country, by the descent of hill tribesmen into the plain. Except in a few 
distant cities such as Lagash the invasion of the Guti, who came from 
the north-east, inaugurated a century marked only by degeneration in 
every sphere of art. However, one by one the city-states in the plains of 
Sumer threw off the hostile yoke. A renaissance of the Sumerian language 
and culture took place, first under Gudea of Lagash, then under the indigen- 
ous rulers of Ur, the southern capital. Ur-Nammu rebuilt much of the 
city which was later to be renowned as the birthplace of Abraham, and 
was one of the most vigorous of kings in the Third Dynasty of Ur (cf. 
No. 40). Improved techniques and tools led to better engraving and 
a return to the finer products of the Akkadian era. The general effect was, 
however, less lively since the artist almost universally introduced an 
inscription and this seems to have curbed his desire to vary the design 


itself. Contest scenes are found but his repertory seems to have been 
almost wholly confined to the ritual introduction of a worshipper — 
itself an earlier theme (e.g. 36). The worshipper, or owner of the seal, 
is shown at first with cap and beard, but later clean-shaven; he is led in by 
a minor deity, usually a goddess who either holds his hand or raises both 
her own in supplication. The deity, often female, sits upon a throne and 
extends a welcoming hand. The moon-crescent and the sun’s orb or star 
are frequently shown above. A new feature is clearly seen in No. 40 where 
the seated figure may be that of the king, Ur-Nammu, to whom the seal 
is dedicated. The kings of Ur at this time were deified during their lifetime 
and may have been thought worthy to take the god’s place in such scenes. 
The king is more normally shown with a cup in his hand (41). Seals now 
begin to be made of a smaller and more uniform size with slightly concave 
sides. The inscriptions appear either to the left or right of the scene accord- 
ing to the accident of rolling the seal. They vary between long (40) or 
short dedications (41) and the stereotyped formula giving the owner’s 
name, ancestry and protective deity. Stones used include the steatite and 
serpentine of earlier periods with lapis lazuli for the more expensive seals, 
but haematite (iron ore) now begins to be fashionable. 
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The introduction scene common in the Ur III period continues in the 
following period, sometimes designated Isin-Latsa, when the centre of 
political power moved northwards to the cities south and north-east of 
Babylon itself. Seals were now more deeply and coarsely incised. However, 
the trend towards a conventionalized style and form was hastened by the 
centralization of all upper parts of Babylonia (historically still called 
Akkad) under the Amorite First Dynasty ruling at Babylon itself. This 
glorious age is, perhaps, best known from the rule and laws of Hammu- 
rabi who united the neighbouring city-states after a series of military 
campaigns which took him as far north as Mari, east to Elam, and to 
Lagash in the South (see map at end). Seals of this period continue the 
ritual introduction to an enthroned or standing figure, at this time usually 
a god. In the field, symbols, such as a ball-staff (perhaps derived from an 
earlier form seen in No. 3), pottery, drilled dots, a crook, and the bow-legged 
dwarf of possibly foreign origin, have all been encountered in earlier 
phases. Now detached heads and other small symbols appear for the 
first time. These sometimes help in the identification of the main figures 
for it is not safe to assume that they bear any relation to the deities named 
in the inscription. For example, the goddess of war and love, Ishtar, who 
is shown full-faced, with scimitar in hand, a quiver on her back and her 


foot upon a crouching lion, appears on seals invoking respectively the 
gods Ninshubur, Shulpae and Amurru. Other deities who are fre- 
quently illustrated are Nergal, god of pestilence, death and the under- 
world: shown as a lion-headed creature or marked by a lion-headed staff; 
Marduk whose symbol is the snake-dragon (cf. 94); Shamash, the sun-god 
and judge who bears a saw or places his foot on a mountain over which 
he rises; Amurru with his crook ; or Adad (Addu) who is sometimes shown 
standing upon a bull and grasping forked lightning. 

Many of the figures cannot be identified even though they appear in 
a context which might show them to be divine rather than human (e. g. as 
a horned-hatted deity, or receiving worshippers). Among the unknown 
subjects are the ‘man with a mace’ (43, 45) and the nude female, portrayed 
frontally with her hands clasping her breasts (44, 45). On occasions she 
seems to be the recipient of worship (cf. 47). The unknown suppliant or 
supporting goddess (43, 45, 46) is sometimes the only figure on the seal. 
In that case her hands are raised towards a long inscription. Such seals 
break the monotony of design by the variety of stones employed. It was 
this type which was more commonly copied in the later Kassite period 
(see p. 35). The Old Babylonian period seals are usually haematite, though 
a few fine examples made of lapis lazuli and rock crystal are known. 
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The influence of Mesopotamian art is found far afield at all times. In the 
Old Babylonian period, especially, the delicately modelled style was 
widely copied outside Mesopotamia and adapted to the local traditions. 
Thus in Syria, the geographical meeting place of ideas from many direc- 
tions, designs incorporated symbols of Egyptian origin and Anatolian 
(Cappadocian-Hittite) elements. These Syrian seals combined Syrian with 
Old Babylonian traditions to make a distinctive group of seals. The 
use of filling motifs and of the guilloche pattern or chain of linked and 
twisted coils, perhaps representing the clouds or heavenly waters (47), 
is common. The typical Syrian costumes, notably the square top hat 
for goddesses (46), and an oval headgear for some gods, are one mark 
of this local style, as are the rows of small human figures usually walking 
(47). Only a few seals of Mesopotamian type in this earlier period have 
been found in these foreign parts, but excavations at Atchana (ancient 
Alalakh) and Ras Shamra (Ugarit) in Syria have added some useful in- 
formation regarding the source of many seals bought by collectors from 
dealers in Aleppo, Beirut and elsewhere and now in private hands. These 
discoveries enable the phases of development of Syrian art itself to be traced. 
The history of Syria in the next phase c. 1600—1300 B.C. was a period of 
drastic change. In this period the Indo-Aryan Mitanni Empire rose with 


its centre in the Habur valley and fell, the Hittite king ruled Syria and its 
numerous city-states through his viceroy at Carchemish, to be followed 
later by raiders including the Philistines, c. 1200 B.c. Their incursion 
resulted in a gradual decline in what was always a mixed art. 

In upper Mesopotamia from Syria to Nuzi (near modern Kirkuk), cast 
of the river Tigris the Old Babylonians were ousted from political power 
by Indo-Aryans, the Mitanni, coming from the north-east in the late 
sixteenth century B.c. The population of this area also contained a minori- 
ty of Hurrians (the Biblical Horites). This mixture of peoples is reflected 
in the contemporary art. It shows marked affinities to provincial Babyloni- 
an, Syrian and Cappadocian and Elamite. Apart from their own peculiar 
repertory and the desire to fill every space on the seal with a series of 
small scenes (;o—1), the seals are almost indistinguishable from Syrian 
(e.g. the row of small figures) on the one hand and the later Kassite 
on the other. The latter are, however, usually larger cylinders. Some 
Mitannian seals are very elaborate and made with a fine drill. The ‘sacred 
tree’, sometimes in a peculiar stylized form, is a frequent subject, as are 
composite creatures such as the winged griffins which were later adopted 
into the common Assyrian style (5 5). Cypriot seals which continued to show 
Syrian influence (53, 56) are here grouped with the Hurrian-Mitannian 
and ‘peripheral’ seals. These seals are allied to the Mycenian art of the 
fourteenth and thirteenth centuries B. c. 

But in the southern plain the older Babylonian tradition was displaced 
by the invasion of Kassites from the north-eastern hills bordering on Iran. 
As with literature the newcomers took over earlier styles during their oc- 
cupation which covered the sixteenth to twelfth centuries. One type of seal 
continues the Old Babylonian style. In this the simple suppliant goddess 
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stands before a long inscription. The figures are tall, to fill the increased 
height of these seals where space was needed to accommodate the lengthy 
inscribed prayers which were the order of the day. The monotony of the 
subject matter is, however, alleviated by the more colourful stones chosen 
to replace the haematite commonly used in the Old Babylonian time. 
Some of the men, who appear less frequently than women, wear what 
is in effect an early form of Iranian dress with a narrow border and open 
front which reveals the tasselled girdle by which the long garments were 
hitched up to give freedom of movement. Certain conventions mark these 
seals of the latter half of the second millennium B.c. The ‘cross’ (56) 
and the rhomb are typical. Another group shows a distinct change in 
both style and workmanship from the Mitannian seals. The larger seals 
are used to greater advantage to space the finely modelled or linear cut 
‘sacred trees’, animals, hunters and heroes. Others have very lively and 
natural representations of animals in action (5;6—8). Some seals of this 
period have caps with triangular decorations made of granulated gold. 
Others incorporate imitations of these caps cut in the stone (57). 


MSIID ED SERB a AS SPS oY Rela aiN 
c. 1300—I000 B.C. (Ill. 61—6z2) 





With the declining influence of the hillpeoples to the east and Mitanni 
to the west in the fourteenth century B.c. a new power emerged in the 
upper Tigris valley, with its centre at Assur. Here a vigorous ruling family 
developed a regime which was ultimately to dominate the whole of West- 
ern Asia. In its earlier phase Assyria was but a small city-state whose 
traders reached out into Anatolia and into Syria. As the state expanded, 
the main trade routes and hill passes leading into their neighbours’ terri- 
tories became of increasing economic and military importance to the As- 
syrians who launched many campaigns through areas now occupied by 
mixed non-Semitic (formerly Mitanni-Hurrian) and Semitic (Aramean) 
peoples, and penetrated as far as the Mediterranean. It is not, therefore, 
surprising that the cultural ideas of all these diverse groups mingled in 
what is commonly called the Middle Assyrian style of the thirteenth to 
tenth centuries B.C. 36 
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The earlier drilled designs with their crowded pattern now share 
the tendency, reminiscent of the Akkadian style, towards realism and 
careful modelling. This trend is to be seen in the contemporary art of 
Egypt and the Aegean. With the passing of time the cylinders used in- 
creased in size and the greater space was well used to accommodate the 
more heavily modelled figures. This tendency is well shown in seals Nos. 
59—61. The diminishing use of the drill and of symbols which merely 
filled in spaces between or above the figures, as the rhomb and ‘lozenge’ 
or divine symbols (60), enabled the artists’ attention to be bestowed 
on fewer designs. Sometimes the landscape is marked by appropriately 
placed birds, trees or mountains, but the principal subject is the contest 
in which a hero armed with bow, lance (62) or harpe (63) fights with 
a wild animal, often a lion. The Assyrian with his particular flair for 
acute observation of detail portrays animals, if not the human figure, 
with realism. The same care is bestowed on the more fabulous creatures 
such as the griffin which appears frequently. The general interpretation 
of these contest scenes seems to be the struggle between opposing good 
and evil influences such as life and death, light and darkness or health and 
sickness, the griffin perhaps symbolizing some such force as the ‘Angel 
of Death’. This theme of combat is continued throughout the remaining 
history of the cylinder seal. 





The rise and decline in the level of art in the following period — called 
the Late or Neo-Assyrian — roughly coincides with the historical fortunes 
of Assyria. In 883 B.c. Ashurnasirpal I] reconquered those parts of Syria 
and the Persian hills which had been lost to independent rulers during 
the previous centuries of weak rule. Under his successor Shalmanesser II1 
(859824 B.c.), and later under Tiglath-pileser III (745;—727 B.c.), 
Sargon II (721—705 B.c.), Sennacherib (7o;—681 B.c.), and Esarhaddon 
(681—669 B.c.), Assyria became the dominant Near Eastern power. 
In a long series of successful military conquests these kings subdued the 
smaller city-states of Babylonia, Armenia (Urartu), Syria and Palestine 
and incorporated them into a closely knit provincial system. For a while 
lower Egypt itself was made subject, but during the rule of Ashurbanipal 
(669—631 B.c.) Elam defected from the Empire and the Medes, in the 
eastern boundary of Assyria, rose to power. Soon after, a native Chaldean 
(neo-Babylonian) dynasty under Nabopolassar (626—6o 5 B.C.) seized the 
throne in Babylon and joined the Medes and Scythians in sacking the an- 
cient Assyrian capital Nineveh in 612 3.c. Babylon inherited the Assyrian 
Empire and held it for a time under the leadership of Nebuchadrezzar II 
(Go5—581 B.c.). At last, as often before in her history, Babylonia fell to 
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invaders from the north when Cyrus, king of the Medes and Persia, 
entered the capital in 539 B.C. 

It will be seen that for most of this time Babylonia was under the direct 
domination of Assyria and her artistic accomplishments can hardly be 
distinguished from her northern neighbour Assyria, whose art is well 
known from the stone bas-reliefs which decorated the walls of the royal 
palaces at Nineveh and Nimrud (ancient Kalhu, the Biblical Calah). The 
survival of larger works of art such as these reliefs, engraved bronzes and 
ivories, enables us in this period to place the minor art of the seal-cutter 
in its proper perspective. Seal impressions on dated documents of this 
time enable individual pieces to be dated with certainty. 

The modelled style already seen developing in the old Assyrian seals 
(e. g. 60) continued in use for the better class cylinders in later periods, 
especially for contest scenes. With the rise of the Neo-Babylonian empire 
the conical or pyramidal stamp seal, cut in the same fashionable hard 
stones (chalcedony and agate) gradually replaced the cylinder. 

The late Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian seals (g0—98) can be classified and 
discussed in terms either of subject matter or of technique. In the present 
arrangement of the seals both groupings have been followed for the sake 
of variety in presentation. Throughout these centuries the finest seals are 
modelled (e.g. 67), some showing how the linear style, made by working 
with a pointed tool on the softer stones, is absorbed by the modelling 
technique (e.g. 84). Other seals are distinguished by the holes made by the 
drill which was the only feasible method of cutting the harder precious 
stones (chalcedony and agate). Thus the stones which show the deities 
in common scenes of worship are very effective and pleasing, as is No. 68. 
The use of drills of varying size is particularly noticeable in this same seal. 


After the ninth century cylinders were also cut by a rotating disk which 
made shallow grooves in straight lines (e.g. 83). In this type of work 
curves are rare and a fine drill is sometimes used for details. Excavated and 
dated seals show that these diverse techniques were often in use during 
the same period and at the same place. Neo-Babylonian seals can only be 
specifically distinguished from late Assyrian, apart from provenance and 
inscriptions, by such details as dress. 

The earlier linear style impressions sometimes have the same full pat- 
tern effect as the late Kassite seals. The archer on bended knee (82) and 
the palmette (65, 72) ate common. The modelled seals, as in the Akkadian 
period, result in a greater spaciousness. Here a common motif is the 
‘sacred tree’, above which hovers the winged sun-disk (now appropriated 
by the god Ashur) ; beside it are supporting worshippers, priests, compos- 
ite creatures or the king himself (66). In some an object is held up before 
the tree. This probably typifies the ritual act whereby the ‘life’ of the king 
and community is drawn from the national god. Some scholars, however, 
think this may represent the act of fertilization or pollenization of the palm 
tree. On the seal of Mushezib-Ninurta the king is shown on either side of 
the tree much as is Ashurnasirpal II on the relief behind his throne in the 
audience chamber of his palace at Nimrud. That the tree was itself consid- 
ered divine may be deduced from the fact that its place is sometimes taken 
by a god (69, 85). Another relief of this same king and palace shows the 
king resting on his bow and raising a bowl in a gesture of honour or liba- 
tion. This is reproduced on Nos. 9o>—9g1 ; which compare with No. 81. It is 
not always possible to say whether it is the bareheaded king or an official who 
is shown standing with attendants by the table. Noris there any certainty that 
this represents a religious rather than a secular scene. No. 78 shows an armed 
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soldier out foraging. There seems to be no glimpse of private life; most 
representations may be of official functions, state rituals or demonstra- 
tions of the royal power. A variety of gods is shown on the seals. In No. 67 
the armed goddess of war, Ishtar, stands on a crouching lion. Other 
deities shown are Gula with her dog (68), and the sun-god, Shamash (69), 
who is also shown rising between the mountains of the east (77). After 
the eighth century a figure grasping two animals commonly occurs (70, 
73—4). The more roughly cut linear style seals confine themselves to 
a winged bull or sphinx together with a hunter or simply with another 
animal (86—g9). 

At this time the use of Aramaic increased, this script being best suited 
for writing on scrolls of leather or papyrus. As the cylinder seal was of no 
value for sealing such documents the conical stamp seal was re-introduced. 
Clay, however, continued in use for writings in the cuneiform script. 
The stamp seals, which are not included in this book, are more common 
than the cylinder sealings on the contracts made by ordinary citizens and 
from the days of Nebuchadrezzar II (605—581 B.c.) the stamp outnum- 
bers the cylinder seal in Babylonia. Both, however, were sometimes used 
simultaneously. The designs found on the cylinder seals Nos. 92—6 also 
appear on contemporary stamp seals although the surface is smaller. The 
finely ‘modelled’ and rougher ‘drilled’ style continue as in the Late Assyrian 
period but the ‘sacred tree’ theme which dominated the late eighth and 
seventh centuries is displaced in popularity in the following two centuries by 
the worshipper before divine symbols. He stands in the Babylonian gesture 
of prayer with the right hand outstretched, palm upwards, either empty 
(92, 94), or bearing a cup (95). He may be shown facing either to the 
right or left. The divine symbols are supported on an altar, or base which 


may represent a temple or platform; or on a table or upon the back of an 
animal. Thus the ‘spade’ of the god Marduk rests upon the back of the 
creature which is symbolic of that god (94, cf. 78, 81). The crescent of the 
moon-god Sin on a standard, clothed with a garment, was no doubt taken 
for the god himself (95). On other occasions Sin stands within a crescent 
(94, cf. 1o1—z). Other common objects are the twin reed styli of the god 
of wisdom, Nabu. The double wedge (78) or cleft stick might be some 
form of sighting instrument employed by the astronomers whose patron 
deity he was. The winged sun-disk, symbolic of Ashur, has been described 
above (p. 25). The lamp representing Nusku and the sitting dog, symbol 
of the goddess Gula, also occur (98). 
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The present selection is especially rich for the Achaemenian or Persian 
period, which is the final phase in the long history of the cylinder seal. 
The Persian royal house, descendants of Achaemenes, dominated the 
Medes after Cyrus’s defeat of Astyages in 550 B.c. By 539 B.c. the 
Medo-Persian confederation was sufficiently strong for Cyrus to seize 
Babylon. He left many of its characteristic Mesopotamian institutions 
untouched; legal forms, religious observances and cultural expressions 
were allowed to continue undisturbed. In fact, ideas of lasting value were 
assimilated by the invader himself through his officials and residences in 
the newly created provinces. The monumental and ornate royal palaces 
at Susa and Persepolis witness to the influence of the ancient Assyrian and 
Babylonian traditions brought in by the craftsmen imported from the west. 
In the seals as in the sculptures, local developments are obviously reflected 
in such details as costume. 

In the Persian period cylinder seals were used rarely, probably only by 
officials. The commonly used stamp seal, made by the same cutters as 


engraved cylinders, used an identical repertory. The older subjects still 
prevailed. The hero fighting an animal is now the king, identified by his 
crown and Persian dress. For the king to succeed in the hunt, as to slay 
the demons who represented the powers of evil, was an essential quali- 
fication for his public position. Hunting and war scenes are common 
from the early or Proto-Achaemenian period (99—100). The single com- 
bat in which the king pierces his foe with a dagger (104) is found on a large 
scale on the Persian sculptures. The Persian king on foot attacking a ram- 
pant lion continues the motif found on the standard royal seal of Assyrian 
kings, on impressions on Neo-Babylonian documents, and throughout the 
Near East. Similarly Assyrian influence is clearly seen on the fine royal 
seal of Darius in which the king hunts lions from his chariot (100), much 
as Ashurbanipal is shown on the hunt reliefs of his palace at Nineveh. 
So too on this seal the winged sun-disk, traceable from earliest times 
(e.g. 55) as the symbol of the Babylonian and Mitannian sun-gods, then 
appropriated by the Assyrian Ashur, is now with its characteristic curled 
trails or rays the vehicle of the Persian god of light, Ahuramazda (100—3). 
This winged disk is sometimes supported by sphinxes of Assyrian type. 
The same royal seal (100) is also of interest as it bears the name of Darius 
inscribed in Old Persian, Babylonian and Elamite, the three official lan- 
guages of the Persian Empire. A similar trilingual inscription cut in the 
rock face at Behistun in Persia, apparently by the same king, proved 
to be the key by which Major (later Sir) Henry Rawlinson and others from 
1837 onwards were gradually able to decipher the cuneiform script. 

The king usually wears the distinctive full Persian costume with loose 
upper garment and royal crown (cidaris). The fearsome winged monsters 
with which he battles include the horned griffin-lion (110). The dwarf 
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figure, seemingly the Egyptian Bes (103, 106) is by this time found repro- 
duced throughout the Levant. Antithetical groups continue, as is clearly 
seen in No. 106, but the central position formerly taken by the ‘sacred tree’ 
is sometimes occupied by a fire altar. 

Some Persian seals depict actual scenes. The dismounted soldier sticking 
a boar (111) shows a fineness of workmanship and consciousness of space 
reminiscent of Greek art. It is difficult to judge how far, if at all, this 
artistic feeling was taken over by the Persians from the Greeks or, like 
many mathematical, medical and other scientific techniques, was part of 
the prize taken from the east by the Greeks. The essential rendering of 
space, be it a Greek discovery or not, is seen also in the fine group of seals 
engraved with the figures of various animals (112—6). Such subjects 
continued long after the Persian period, on the seal-stones of the Hellen- 
istic, Parthian and Sassanian eras, with some modification and often in 
poor imitation of the earlier designs. 
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A bull advancing to the right. To the left a lion, with an ex- 
cessively long outstretched tail, which may be interpreted as 
leaping on the bull if engraved down the length of the cylinder, 
ot falling if it was cut in the same direction as the bull. A coarser 
seal with the same subject found at Eshnunna may show that 
the scene depicts the lion vanquished by the bull. This is a fine 
example of the earliest found seals with their bold modelling. 


URUK 
Slate grey Serpentine 
B. M. 119308 








A man walks beside an ox which drags its traces along the ground. 

Another man or child sits astride the animal’s neck. Note the 

clean-shaven nude Sumerian figures with their accentuated eyes. 

The scene might be interpreted as an action picture in which one 
person is shown vaulting over the animal. 


URS 
Soapstone 
B. M. 116729 





A female figure with long hair or pigtail sits on a couch in 

worship before a teed hut or shrine and the ‘rod and ring’ 

symbol of divine authority. In the field are a long-spouted vessel, 
a torch (?) and other symbols. 


URUK] PEMD ESE Neco 
(cf. p. 20) 


Grey Limestone 
| oe hY up we WKo) 











This coarsely engraved seal shows the decline from the Uruk 

petiod. Two female worshippers, one holding the Inanna 

symbol (left, cf. 3), the other an incense burner or torch. Seals 

with similar themes and identical central symbols have been 
excavated at Uruk. 


UW ROUUK =7] EM Dun TS INGasS R 
Dark grey Steatite 
BoaMe 16725 





Three goats or stags. The use of the drill combined with the 
eraver results in an increased vigour. 


[EMD ETNA SR 
Aragonite 
B. M. 128596 








A frieze pattern formed by an animal with curving horns and 
a stylized bird designed to harmonize with the adjacent hooves 
and with the fish above. 


J ERM TT SIN Ag Sar 
Gypsum 
Bae 119311 








A geometric design incorporating a “Kassite’ or “Maltese* cross 


and a tree. Interspersed circles and wedges at the border. 
JEMDET NASR—EARLY DYNASTIC 
Bracite 
B. M. 116718 








A double ‘eye’ and quatrefoil which form a symmetrical design. 


JME MD ES SING aso 
Glazed Steatite 
B. M. 89843 











A deeply cut pattern of ibexes in a file; their horns form part 
of a pattern arranged to cover the whole surface. 


SUSA— JEMDEDNASE 
Limestone 
Ba s119305 








A later design of the same basic type as No. 9. The horns of the 
two identical kneeling animals alternate with the plant to form 
a continuous frieze. 


BALK Yee DD aNieon eae 


Limestone 
B. M. 128864 


IO 





The running goats and stags, with interspaced fishes, frog and 
‘lozenge’, show the development from the animal file to the 
so-called ‘brocade’ style. 


AIL Ye IDYIN AS TIC I 
Bloodstone 
B. M. 128859 
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Brocade pattern; stags and goats, stars, a frog and a bird with 
wings spread. 


ay ID ANAS IRIS Ti 
Scapolite 
B. M. 128860 
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Two bulls facing an inverted wedge-shaped symbol. 
Above: a twin ‘lozenge’ symbol or fly. 


RARILY DYN Se 
Grey Steatite 
B. M. 128862 








An early introduction or banqueting scene which presages the 

antithetical group. On either side of an altar, upon which stands 

a hooded or circular object, sit two persons touching the hands 

of worshippers who approach. The left pair seems to be female. 

Between each pair is a vase, while above the right-hand man, 
who wears an open skirt, are three dots. 


BARIY DY NES 2 PG eit 


Aragonite 
B. M. 102593 
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A man with his robe tucked up at his waist, wearing the open 
kilt of this period, holds two animals by their forelegs. 
A human figure to right. 


BEAST, Yas Di voINerc os iat One 
Lazurite 
B. M. 104493 


a) 








The nude hero fights a stag which is itself attacked by a lion. 

The lion is being beaten of by a man holding a stick. To the 

right, a bull-man and lion before a palm tree. Below is a small 
winged figure. Scattered in the field: single dots. 


BeASK Le Yes GINGANS Taal 


Serpentine 
B. M. 1%3874 


16 








Crossed lions attacking a goat and bull. A lion pounces, while 
the nude hero, with curled hair, attacks the bull from the right 
with a dagger. 


EVAGR LAY DIN ?sS 1G ail 
PromavUe( Us rs 574) 


Limestone 
B. M. 123622 
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Contest frieze. Crossed lions attack a bull and an ibex. Possible 
siens of a later recutting. 


PARR Yos DEY NSA oe Geen 
Aragonite 


B. M. 102526 








In the centre the nude hero holds a bull in each hand. To the 
left, the bull-man (in profile) fights a rampant lion; a bird be- 
tween them. Right: the bull-man, full faced, fights two lions; 
an ibex between them. lerminal: am ibex head abeovera) bird: 


AIR IL YE IDWOIN AST IC Ii 
(CLIP hy, 23) 
Aragonite 
B. M. 89538 


” 








The nude bearded hero grasping in each hand a staff with ring 

ot Inanna type symbol, and a lion. The unusual feature of this 

seal is that the male figure is engraved transversely round the 
circumference. ; 


EA RWGY =D YaNe Sela Cra 


Aragonite 
B. M. 89463 
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Upper register: two bull-men crouch on either side of a triple 
plant, perhaps the ‘sacred’ tree or “tree of life’, set on a mountain. 
The eagles which bite their backs are themselves being driven 
off by two mythological figures, the bull-man (Enkidu’) and 
the naked hero (‘Gilgamesh’). 
Lower register: two bulls which appear to be butting each other 
are probably bowing in worship before the eagle with outspread 
wings (see 22). Behind, a goat and deer with a bird between 
them. 


BUA ROLY MD YONIANS td) Gani 


Lazulite 
B. M. 22962 


20 





In the two registers of this seal, the antithetical groups have 

been so placed that one will come out in full in the rolling, even 

if both do not. The groups are a rearrangement of the same 

themes as No. 21. Here the lion and bulls who bow before 

Imdugud, the eagle, are followed by the same goat and stag or 
aeer 


BEALE oe DeYONEAGS i sh sail 


Serpentine 
B. M. 116724 


Pipe 








A man kneels before a bird, possibly the origin of the winged 
emblem of the sun-god. A lion pounces on a fallen sheep. 


IRI YY ID NAS WIC Il 
Aragonite 
BO Ma to25¢r 











Two men sit drinking from a vessel through long tubes. Below: 
a pattern formed by the outspread wings of a bird. 


BAR PY 2D Y NAS Gye 
From Ur (U. 18983) 
Lapis Lazuli 
B. M. 123570 
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Above: two figures present their offerings of an ear of corn and 

a curved implement to seated persons. Between them, another 

drinks from a pot. Below: a connected contest frieze composed 
of crossed lions, a goat and a sheep. 


Blah (RAL eY SOY INGAgS : ieee 


Gypsum 
B. M. 103318 


=) 








The figures in this group have a peculiar headstyle. One offers 
a cup to a seated deity 





marked by the double-horned headgear. 

The nude hero fights a kilted feure whose hair or hat is shown 

as ptotruding feathers (see also 17, 19). The latter holds a 
smaller human figure by the hair. 


BACK Y (DYING Oo Gare 


Steatite 
B. M. 89812 
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Two lions in conflict with two stags. A rough, hairy human- 

headed bull-man (‘Enkidu’), with a stick, intervenes in the 

struggle. Behind him, to the left, stands a composite monster, 

bird-headed, with a bull’s hindquarters. In the field is a ‘dagger’ 
symbol. Signs of a later recutting. 


AK Ka D TAN 


Aragonite 
B. M. 102426 


27 








An antithetical group composed of two crossed lions attacking 

a horned creature. ‘The group is balanced by the bearded hero. 

Above, and central, are three dots made by a deep drill-boring. 

Inscription: ‘Kalli, servant of the god Gir (Nergal) of the 
underworld’. 


AKKA DILAN or. On. D BIR Vai ON 


Haematite 
B. M. 104486 


28 








Three separated groups. An unidentified man wearing a flat hat 
fights the bull-man; the sun-god, with flaming shoulders, holds 
the bull-man captive; and (right) the bearded hero fights the 


bull-man. 
JNK I AN IBY TA IN) 


Black Serpentine 
B. M. 89765 


ay 








Antithetical group of two men grasping a bull-man. The left 
figure wears a kilt, the right is the ‘Gilgamesh’ nude hero. 
To the right, the bull-man (shown in profile) fights a lion. 
Terminal: inscription space overt lion. 


AK KAD TAN 


Black Serpentine 
B. M. 104488 
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Separate groups made up of the lion and bull-man and the bull- 

man and the nude hero, each in conflict. A man wearing a flat 

hat and kilt defends a bull against a lion, which seizes it by the 
neck, Inscribedis:Ursarsenessemines 


AkoK AD IAN 


Black Serpentine 
B. M. 89118 


aut 








This finely modelled heraldic group shows the bull-man and 
nude hero each holding a rampant bull by the mane and tail. 
The forelegs of the bulls are made to look as if they touch the 
top of a stylized mountain, on which stands the ‘sacred tree’. 


2d eal WON EL UIN 


Greenstone 
B. M. 89308 
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A heraldic group formed by the repetition of a contest between 
a man wearing a flat cap and a lion, on either side of the smaller 
figure of a man holding a stick and a dagger. Terminal: space 
for inscription above a goat standing with forelegs in a bush. 


DKK A Del AGN 


Black Serpentine 
B. M. 104489 
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Design of man wrestling with a long-horned animal, probably 
a water buffalo. His right arm is poised in a manner character- 
istic of this period. To the right a knotted pole. In the field, 
a simple descriptive inscription — ‘slave-girl of the house’ — 


possibly added later. 
DKK AND Dean) 


Black Serpentine 
B. M. 89046 


on 





A lion attacks a winged bull. The border of triangles imitates 
the gold decorative caps found on other seals of this period. 


ix AS § i 18 
Zeolite 
B. M. 89386 
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Zu, the bird-man, is led before his judge, Ea, the god of the 

Deep, who is identified by the water (marked by a fish) flowing 

from his shoulders. Two other deities follow, one holding 

a spear. The other is probably a vegetation deity, since he holds 
a plough over his shoulders. In the field a star. 


A KK AD AGAIN 


Mottled green and black Serpentine 
B. M. 103317 
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A man playing a musical instrument leads a herd of sheep and 
goats from a pen; above, a kneeling potter works on a large 
vessel. In the field, a round-bottomed pot, row of vessels and 
dots. Surface worn at the right. Comparison with other seals 
may indicate that this is part of a mythical scene, such as the 
legend of Etana, of a type first found in the Protoliterate period. 


Ao CA DIAN 


Limestone 
B. M. 102508 


a7, 








An unusual scene in which a female figure approaches two 
others who turn back to look at a woman seated on a chair with 
a child on her lap. The hair-style and garments are also unique. 


INA TK AN IB) I ZA IN| 
Shell core 
B. M. 89343 








A man holding an ox which pulls a seed-plough guided by two 
further bearded figures. The animal’s halter is decorated by 
a prominent object with three plumes. The seal bears signs of 
recutting at a later date and its authenticity has been impugned. 


ACK Ke Av aAGIN 
Shell core 
B. M. 102425 


AM eter anrere 





A bareheaded worshipper is led by a minor goddess into the 

presence of a seated man, possibly the deified Ur-Nammu, king 

of Ur; the dedication showing that the worshipper may be 

Hashhamer, the owner of the seal. It reads: ‘Ur-Nammu, the 

mighty hero, king of Ur; Hashhamer the governor of Ishkun- 
Sin, his servant’. 


WR Gor 
(C2205 on BG.) 
(Ci. "ps226) 
Green Schist 
B. M. 89126 
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A typical introduction scene in which the owner of the seal, 

shown bareheaded, stands before a god or king, who holds 

a drinking vessel. The fleece-covered seat is typical of this 

period. The inscription is an invocation to two deities, Mug 
and Nin-bar. 


LO Bee HO 


Haematite 
B. M. 89174 
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Two standing figures or worshippers approach a kneeling deity 

whose hand is raised to the sun or star. Although the kneeling 

figure occurs in Akkadian times, the workmanship may indicate 
a later or peripheral style. 


POS T-AKKADTAN 


Serpentine 
B. M. 89388 


A2 








The ‘man with a mace’, accompanied by a suppliant goddess, 

stands before Nergal, the god of pestilence and death, whose 

foot is planted on a crouching lion. He holds a triple-headed 

mace ; inscribed ‘Apil-Sin, son of Silli-Ishtar, servant of the god 
Nin-shubut’. 


OM ined B BABYLONIAN 
Haematite 
B. M. 103314 








Two persons, one a worshipper, the other the suppliant goddess, 

face each other. Between them is the small figure of the ‘naked 

female’, above whom is a high-necked vase. Inscription: 
‘Atkalku, son of Lagal, servant of the god Marduk’. 


OLD BABYLONIAN (LATE) 
Quartz 
B. M. 89849 








A carefully arranged and cut group. The ‘man with a mace’ 
greets the suppliant goddess. Centre: the ‘nude goddess” with 
a fish-tailed goat above. Space left for inscription. 


OLD BABYLONIAN 
Ironstone 
B. M. 102530 














A goddess wearing the typical Syrian top hat stands on a plat- 

form facing the seated deity who holds the ‘rod and ring’ 

symbols of authority and judgment. The interspersed inscrip- 

tion reads — ‘Ibni-Amurru, son of Ilima-ahi, servant of the god 
Amuttu’, 


OLD BABYLONIAN 


Haematite 
B. M. Sgoo2 


46 
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A goddess stands in a winged shrine, supported on the back 

of a bull couchant. A worshipper approaches with a falcon 

perched on his left hand. Below: a crested hawk. A goddess 

(Astart) wearing the uraeus, and a sistrum before her, stands 

to the right of the shrine. Terminal: two small figures with 
clasped hands below a guilloche pattern. 


Say RaeAGIN 
(18th—17th century B. C.) 
Haematite 
B. M. 89122 
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A cow on whose back is a plant, the emblem of fertility, stands 
before a young calf, over which hangs a similar plant. 
Below: a vessel. 


5 Y ROLAWN 
Late 2nd millennium ! 
Aragonite 
B, M. 113870 


48 








A bull-headed human figure, astride two lions, holds two 
animals by their hind legs at arm’s length. The faint head of 
another figure, possibly unfinished, can be seen. 


LATE and MILLENNIUM BC 


Composition 
B. M. Sa529 


+9 








Fragment of a seal of typical Mitannian design showing a scene 
of worship before a naked goddess, ‘the mistress of animals’, 
and a major scene representing a male god on the back of a lion. 
The variety of small designs, each complete in itself and care- 
fully modelled, gives a pleasing effect. The female head is found 
on later Phoenician ivory work, and the composite creatures, 
especially the winged grifiin, are distinctive of this style. Note 
also the use of the small dots. 
MITANNIAN 


Chalcedony 
B. M. 89745 
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The well-filled surface of this seal includes many items known 

from previous periods. The goddess with a bell-shaped object 

in her hand and wearing an open skirt fans a deity, who drinks 

through a pipe from a vessel placed on a stand. In the upper 
left corner is an unusual hunting scene. 


MITANNIAN 


Topaz 
B. M. 89819 


ya 








Two bearded mountain goats in file with, between them, 

another horned animal. Above: a fly and a goat’s hind leg. This 

finely modelled seal has been variously dated between the Uruk 

and middle Assyrian periods. For the animal file, compare No. 5. 

The use of filling motifs indicates, perhaps, an origin outside 
the narrow confines of Mesopotamia. 


aA TB ecard Vi Ie NSN ey eeaGere 


Green Jasper 
B. M. 128843 
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Two winged lions with an ibex crouching between them. To 
the left, and engraved at right angles, an archer stands in 
a chariot drawn by a single horse. 


CERT 
Haematite 
B, M. 101973 


“ 
Wwe 





Sphinxes on either side of a ‘sacred tree’. Man standing before 
two horned animals. Above: dots, rosette and scorpion. 


ane SIV ASIN IN SIs AGIN| 
Chalcedony 
B. M. 89640 
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Winged tbex leaping before a tree. Above: the winged disk and 
eight-rayed star. Note the posture of the hind legs. 


UA SS Ia Ie 
Ironstone 
B. M. 89625 
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A bull before a tree. The “Kassite’ cross has rays interspersed 
between the arms — perhaps connecting it with the sun. 


be IN AVIS, Us INS AS UT TB! 
Limestone 
B. M. 102507 
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A roughly cut seal depicting a lion leaping upon a deer. Partially 


rubbed down. 


KASSITE or LATE 2nd MILLENNIUM 
Green Serpentine 
B. M. 89661 
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A four-winged figure fights with a pair of winged and bearded 
sphinxes. In the field, a fish and ‘lozenge’ emblem. 
P : 


NEO-ASSYRIAN 
(drilled) 
Chalcedony 


B. M. Ses81 











A goddess seated upon a throne holds an orb and ring. Facing 

her across an altar is a mace-bearing god standing on the back 

of an animal. Behind him stands a worshipper. Above: the 

winged sun-disk, crescent, and orb on a tasselled standard. 
The seven dots (Sibitti). 


N-E. Oe Ass’ S Y RaaAN 


Chalcedony 
B. M. 89409 


60 








A winged bull kneels in adoration before a ‘sacred tree’. For the 
attitude of the animal, chuNoss 5: 


MED DULAB ASS SY RSL ean 


Red Jasper 
B. M. 89557 


61 








A nude hunter spears a rampant lion. In his left hand he holds 
a cloth to protect his arm. In the field an ostrich and a stag. 


Broken inscription: ‘Property of Ashurme... son of Amu- 
ganni’. Part of the original bronze mounting remains in the 
boring. 


MIDDLE ASSYRIAN 
Black Serpentine 
B. M. 89862 
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A bearded man, armed with a harpe, places his foot on a horned 
animal which he is presumably rescuing from a rampant lion. 
Inscription (reversed): “Property of Hazanni’. 


NEO-ASSYRIAN 
Chalcedony 
B. M. 89023 
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A bearded hero kneels and holds an outstretched lion above his 

head. The inscription, originally intended to be read directly 

from the seal as a dedication, appears here in reverse and reads: 

‘Nabu-sharhi-ilani, the brewer of the god Marduk, has present- 
ed this to the god Nabu, his lord, for his life’. 


NEO=BABYLONIAN 
(9th—7th century B.C.) 
Chalcedony 
B, M. 89140 
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A figure with a scimitar, wearing a kilt with tassel, fights a lion. 
Above: the sun or star, and crescent. Below: two symbols, 
possibly stylized plants or ‘fleurs-de-lys’. 


NEO-BABYLONIAN 
(7th—6th century B.C) 
Rock crystal 
B. M. 89306 











The sun-god in the winged disk above a ‘sacred tree’: on each 
side a winged human figure with bucket in hand stands upon 
the back of a winged bearded sphinx. 


ASS YRDAW 


Pink Jasper 
B. M. 89415 
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A lady, bearing a mace, worships Ishtar. The goddess of war 

is armed with bow and arrows, quiver, mace and other weapons. 

Two crossed ibexes and a date palm. Above, an earring. 
A fine example of the best modelling of this period, 


ASSYRIAN 
(7zth—6th century B.C) 
Green Chalcedony 
B. M. 89769 


6> 








The worshipper before a goddess holding a short curved stick. 
The stars which embellish her shrine are most effectively cut by 
the drill. The squatting dog is the emblem of the goddess Gula. 


DAAC ERASS Su Yo Raga 


(cf. p. 38) 
Agate 
B. M. 89846 
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The two winged figures who usually flank the ‘sacred tree’ here 

face two streams of water poured from vessels in heaven into 

similar containers on the earth. The winged disk, here shown 

with a true orb as centre, is supported by a kneeling figure. 

Inscription (directly cut): ‘Belonging to Nabu-nasir, son of the 
priest of the god Adad’. 


Ib WIE IE. UA SS 80 IR TAIN 
Chalcedony 
B. M. 89082 
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A fout-winged human figure, with typical Assyrian beard and 
hair-style. Two winged bulls. Unidentified inscription. 


Te roo) Rega 
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Two four-winged human figures holding scimitars. With one 
hand they grasp an eagle’s leg, and one foot is placed on a winged 
sphinx. 
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The winged scimitar bearer delivers a goat from an attacking 
male sphinx. 


NEO-BABYLONIAN 
Chalcedony 
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A nude winged man grasps two ostriches by the throat. In the 
field are birds, stags and star (or sun) in crescent. 
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A similar composition to No. 73. In this there are a male 
sphinx and a winged bull between the two winged lions. Above 
left: an ‘eye’ symbol. 


LATE ASSYRIAN 


Carnelian 
B. M. 102532 
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A combined hunting and adoration scene. A god strides over 

a winged lion to shoot with a bow at a snarling winged demon. 

The goddess is seated on a star-spangled throne supported on 

a crouching bull. The seven dots, the symbol of the Sibitti 
group of deities. 
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Within a shrine a worshipper stands before a winged figure 

standing on a kneeling bull. Two composite human-headed 

figures, with eagle feet and scorpion tails, support the shrine. 

Before the god is an inscription, perhaps unfinished, reading 

‘seal of .. .” The name of the purchaser was doubtless intended 
to be filled in later. 
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Chalcedony 
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A figure kneeling on one knee grasps with outstretched hands 

at the streams coming from the winged disk above (see also 

68). A wotshippet stands before an incense burner with an 

armed attendant behind. To the left, a fish-hooded priest. 
In the field, divine emblems. 
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A mounted soldier hunting. The early Mitanni style seems to 

be continued in the numerous self-contained scenes which well 

fill the surface. To the left, a cow suckling her young beneath 

the winged disk. Right, a worshipper before divine symbols — 

a trident, spade (Marduk), double ‘wedge’ (Nabu) and the seven 
dots (Sibitti). 
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A roughly cut seal in which the drill has been used to emphasize 
the scorpion tail of a composite creature, the ‘eye’ symbol and 
the eye of the lower animal. 
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A worshipper stands before a seated god. The altar between 

them bears food. Behind the throne stands a four-winged 

creature holding a circlet. The authenticity of this piece has been 
questioned. 
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A seated king holds a drinking bowl while attendants with fan 
and fly-whisk stand by the table. Unusual among the divine 
symbols (above) are the wingless deity emerging from the 
sun’s orb (Shamash) and the fish-cloaked figure. Unfinished 


inscription. 
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A bowman on bended knee aims at a winged bull beneath the 
winged disk of Ashur. In the field: composite creatures, divine 
symbols, a tree and a fan. 
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Two men kneel by a ‘sacred tree’ beneath the winged disk, 
To the right, a crescent, star and altar. The shallow straight 
grooves are cut by a rotating disk. 
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An Assyrian bowman shoots from his two-wheeled chariot, ~ 

which runs over the decapitated body of an enemy. For the 

theme, compare No. 100. The scene is common on the reliefs, 
but here the divine symbols have been added in the field. 
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A god standing on a bull in the position normally occupied by 
the ‘sacred tree’. On either side, bird-headed winged figures. 
A guilloche-patterned border. 
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A bearded sphinx attacks a stag. Chevron border. 
TACT BedAvs BY eR TEACN 


Gypsum 
B. M. 89600 
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A roughly engraved impression of a deity in an aura of stars before 
a ‘sacred tree’. To the right, a recumbent bull, apparently an 
object of worship, bears an unusual symbol on its back. 
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A man with hands raised to the winged sun-disk. Winged bull; 
crescent, six-rayed star and the Sibitti. 


ASS SY RUAN? DENG ae: 
(8th—7th centuries B. C.) 
Haematite 
B. M. 89575 
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This scene occuts on a number of seals. A warrior, perhaps the 

king, with bow and bowl in hand. Before him stands an 

attendant with towel and fan. A similar group is shown on the 

palace reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II, king of Assyria (889—853 
BrOys 
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This scene occuts on a number of seals. A warrior, perhaps the 

king, with bow and bowl in hand. Before him stands an 

attendant with towel and fan. A similar group is shown on the 

palace reliefs of Ashurnasirpal IT, king of Assyria (889—853 
Bee). 
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Similar to the preceding seal, but more roughly cut. Here, food 
is placed on a table or altar. 
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A suppliant before a deity, standing upon an animal, within 
a shrine. Behind the man two locusts devour a plant. In the 
field, sun, crescent and two ankh-shaped signs or daggers. 
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Chalcedony 
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The priest with the knife raised to sacrifice a fish on the altar 
is rarely depicted. On another altar are an axe and the double 
mace representing gods. Behind the priest a goat reclines. 
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A man raises his hand in prayer to the moon-god, Sin, standing 

on a crescent. To the right another person worships before the 

symbol of Marduk, the chief in the Babylonian pantheon, set on 
a composite creature, the #rashrushe. 
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A priest, holding a bucket and a small drinking cup, stands 

before an empty offering-table and two divine symbols on 

altar-stands: the clothed crescent stand of the moon-god, Sin, 
and a bird. 
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Chalcedony 
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A bareheaded priest before divine symbols set on altars. This 1s 

the commonest motif in the Neo-Babylonian cylinder and 

stamp seals. Here they represent the moon-crescent (Sin), 
and star (Ishtar). 
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Two four-winged figures face each other. A gazelle or other 
animal crouches to the right of each. The authenticity of this 
seal has been doubted. 
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A horseman with raised spear pursuing a rider on a fleeing 

camel. In the field, a squatting dog. A directly cut inscription 

reads ‘Ninurta-ah-iddin, (servant of) Bel-napishtimma’. The 
seal still retains its original bronze mounting pin. 
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A kneeling Persian king, wearing a crown and Persian dress, 
shoots with a bow at three animals. 
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The king hunting lions from his chariot. The winged disk of 
the god Ahuramazda is above, and the whole enclosed between 
palms, a convention for the southern Mesopotamian landscape. 
This finely modelled seal is of interest also because the trilingual 
inscription gives the royal name and title (Darius, the great 
king’) in Old Persian, Elamite and Babylonian cuneiform. 
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The king shoots with bow and arrow at a composite winged 

monster. In the centre, beneath the winged sun-disk, is the 

crescent disk enclosing the crowned god, perhaps representing 
the moon thought to be eclipsed by the monster. 
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Two four-winged sphinxes support the winged disk of Ahura- 
mazda. Between them is a crescent disk enclosing the upper 
part of a deity, as in No. 131. 
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Chalcedony 
B. M. 89852 
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Two men in Persian dress uphold the winged sun-disk ; between 

them stands the dwarfish figure, the Egyptian Bes, holding lotus 

flowers. Left, a Persian inscription of eight lines : ‘Arshaka, son 
of Athiyabaushata’. 
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Carnelian 
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The king with dagger grasps a crowned and bearded sphinx. To 
the right: a palm tree and ibex. In the field: a crescent, rhomb 
and ‘fleur-de-lys’ symbol (or fire altar ?) 


ACHAEMENIAN 
Chalcedony 
B. M. 89781 
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One of the finest examples of the best Achaemenian engraving. 
The king holds a lion suspended by its hind leg. To the right: 
a bearded man with flail seizes a bull by the ear. 


ACHAEMENIAN 


Chalcedony 
B. M. 89337 
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The king stands before the god of Light, Ahuramazda, who 
appears above the double winged sun-disk. Below: two winged 
sphinxes, with goat horns, raise a paw towards a fire altar. 
Left : the dwarf Bes (cf. 103) stands on two antithetical crowned 
sphinxes and grasps a stag in either arm. Damaged. 


ACHAEMENIAN 


Chalcedony 
B. M. 89352 
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A horseman spears a lion. Note the characteristic posture of the 
rampant lion, which is typical of this period. Inscribed in 
Elamite: ‘Ayanakka, son of Piratish’. 
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A horseman spears a rampant lion. 


ACHAEMENIAN 
(mixed style) 
Opaque Glass 
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A horseman with a lance pursues a fleeing stag. 
ACHAEMENIAN 
Limestone 
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The king grasps two horned monsters. 
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A dismounted horseman sticks a boar with a lance. The upper 
edge of the seal is chipped. Inscribed in Aramaic with a name 
(294). 
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A winged griffin or monster with the head of a bird, forelegs 
and hindquarters of a lion and hind legs of an eagle. Above, 
a bird or fly. 


ACHAEMENIAN 
Agate (tapering at ends) 
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A zebu suckling a calf. Above, a crescent. 
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Fragment of a seal. A horseman turns in the saddle to shoot, 
with a bow and arrow, the so-called Parthian shot at a leaping 
lion, most of which is lost. 


ACHAEMENIAN 


Chalcedony 
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A hawk stands before an incense burner. To the right, a pranc- 
ing, winged bull. The border is composed of wats, Egyptian 
symbol of the god Ré. 
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Chalcedony 
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Beneath the winged sun-disk a Persian soldier attacks an 
infantryman armed with shield and two lances. 
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A tugged bearded figure sits ona throne holding a trident. A wor- 

shipper approaches to the right of an incense burner or fire altar. 

The style of headgear and combinatiorrof motifs is so unusual that 
the authenticity of this piece is doubtful. 
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